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Abstract 

Th'S report presents resiUts of classroom obseivations of kmdergarten aud first giade teachers. Nine 
full days of observations were completed with each of the teachers for 2 consecutive school years. 
Results aie presented in terms of kindergarten teachers' time allocated to reading and to all instruction 
as well as their frequency of instructional interactiokis during reading instruction and while reading 
stories to their classes. AM to PM results are compared for teachers teaching half-day classes. In 
addition, year to year comparisons are presented for teachers of half-day and full-day kindergarten 
classes as well as for first grade teachers' time allocated to reading and all instruction, and for 
'•tstructional interactions. Correlations for kindergarten and first grade teachers for AM/PM and year 
to year frequencies of decoding interactions were all above .88 and significant above .001 level. 
Discussion ftKUses upon the greater likelihood of stability for half-day kindergarten teachers than for 
first grade teachers, the difference in these results in comparison to findings by other researchers that 
suggest that teachers' behaviors lack stability, and possible explanations for why some teachers may be 
somewhat less stable than their peers. 
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I^CHER STABILITY REVISITED: 
HOW CONSISTENT ARE TEACHERS FROM MORNING TO AFTERNOON 

AND FROM YEAR TO YEAR? 



Classroom observations have a long tradition in the field of education. For as long as researchers have 
been interested in finding out if some teachers are more effective than others, they have also been 
interested in how teachers deliver instruction. Yet the question of how stable teachers are from one 
year to the next is but a footnote in the literature on teaching, a question that few researchers have 
explored. When the question of teachers' stability from one group of students to another or one year 
to another has been addressed, the concensus of that work is that teachers are generally unstable. For 
example, when reviewing studies of classroom instruction that identified significant differences among 
teachers in several areas, Rosenshine (1970) stated, "I conclude that such results occurred because 
there was greater variation in student or teacher behavior within these curricula than among the 
curricula" (p. 289). Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood (1976) later stated that, "measures of teacher 
behavior may be too unstable to yield consistent relationships with student outcomes" (Shavelson & 
Dempsey-Atwood, 1976, p. 544). Doyle (1977) declared, "if there is wide variability in either the 
behavior of teachers or the instruments used to measure that behavior, then estimates of process- 
product relationships aio precarious at best" (p. 169). Borich (1977) concluded, "The results of these 
studies suggest that teacher behavior may be unstable across long periods of time and content" (p. 300), 
Darling-Hammond, Wise, and Pease (1983) more recently concluded after summarizing research on 
teacher stability, "The bottom line question is. Does a given teacher exhibit the same kinds of behavior 
at different points in time and within different teaching contexts? In general, the answer is 'no', 
especially with regard to measures of specific, discrete teaching behaviors" (p. 299). 

Despite these strong claims, Brophy (1972) found teachers to achieve reasonably stable results with 
different classes from one year to the next. This was a study of second grade teachers' classes' 
performances on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Gall and Gersten (1987) are finding similar 
results in their observations of algebra teachers. 

In this paper we will illustrats ho v similar groups of kindergarten and first grade teachers from three 
school districts are on substantially different measures of teaching, time spent and frequency of 
interactions during reading, stoiry reading, and all instruction. These data were collected during whole- 
day classroom observations as part of a longitudinal study in progress (Meyer, Linn, & Hastings, 1985). 
This program of research began durmg the 1983-1984 school year in three school districts in Illinois. 
Approximately 650 children in two cohorts with about 40 teachers per year participate in this work. 
The current research design includes following each cohort from kindergarten through at least sixth 
grade. 

Methodology 

Classroom observations are an integral part of the data collection efforts on this longitudinal study. 
Each teacher at appropriate grade levels in three schools for each cohort participates. Nine full-day 
observations were completed for each kindergarten and each first grade teacher in the three school 
districts. Interrater reliability has consistently been above .85. The classroom observation process is 
described af length elsewhere (Meyer, Linn, Mayberry, & Hastings, 1985) and will therefore be 
described only briefly here. 

A team of up to 12 persons complete observations each school year. Each observer tape records ail 
instructional activities during the school day while making a hand-written transcript of the actual 
observations. The goal for these observations is to record the amount of time teachers allocate to each 
activity, the content of each instructional interaction^ to whom the teacher delivers instruction 
(individual student, small group, or the entire class), feedback to each response if any occurs, behavior 
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management frequencies, praise or corrective statements, delivered to individuals or groups of 
students, and scores of student work samples. 

Observers use the tape-recorded segments of mstruction as back-ups for their written transcripts. They 
complete coding their observations within a few days of the actual observation. A list of activity codes, 
interaction and feedback codes appear as Figure 1. Each ijiteracUon category can be analyzed 
separately or grouped with others that are similar. 



[Insert Figure 1 about here.] 

The context of this study offers a unique opportunity to address the question of teachers' stability. All 
but three of the 14 kindergarten classes for Cohort 1, and 13 of the classes for Cohort 2 were half-day 
classes. The remaining three classes in each cohort were whole-day classes. Therefore, these 25 half- 
day classes were each observed mornings and afternoons as each constituted a "full day for those 
students nine times each year for 2 years. Therefore, there were actuaUy 36 observations of the half- 
day kmdergarten teachers over 2 years. There were 18 full-day observations of the whole-day 
kindergarten and first grade teachers. Results wiU be presented for teachers' time allocations to 
readmg instruction, all instruction, and story reading. The frequency of decoding, scriptal, text-tied, 
and story grammar interactions during reading instruction and story reading will also be reported for 
comparing morning and afternoon classes and results of Cohort 1 with Cohort 2. 



Results 

Kindergarten Time Allocated to Reading and All Instruction 

Time. Results will be presented separately for kindergarten and first grade teachers by district. Table 
1 shows kmdergarten teachers' average time allocated to reading instruction and all instruction. The 
number of classes represented here is 27 for two cohorts of kindergarten children. Generally, within 
district teacher instruction is more similar than instruction between districts. District A teachers 
allocate from 26-40 minutes a day for reading instruction whereas District B teachers average between 
0 and 15 minutes a day. District C teachers aUocate between 3 and 7 minutes daily to reading. Similar 
differences exist between districts for aU instruction except that District C teachers, who teach whole- 
day classes, average more minutes of total instruction each day than teachers in either District A or 
District B, who teach half-day classes. These means and standard deviations are averages from 9 full 
days of observation from late September through AprU of each school year. All time is reported in 
mmutes. 



District A and B teachers have 150 minutes a day allocated to them for their total school day. District 
A teachers allocate a greater proportion of their 150 possible minutes to reading and aU other 
instruction than do teachers from either District B or District C. These findings are consistent from 
teacher to teacher and cohort to cohort despite the fact that District C teachers have school days 300 
minutes long. All teachers are even fairly consistent in the amount of time they allocate to reading 
from one cohort to the next, thereby suggesting substantial stability for their minutes spent in reading 
mstruction for 2 consecutive school years as well as from morning to afternoon classes for the half-day 
teachers. These teachers would rank in exactly the same positions 100% of the time for time spent in 
reading in.struction and over 75% of the time for mmutes in aU instruction. The somewhat large 
standard deviations Ulustrate variabUity between rouurls for the nine observations each year. The 
means for the nine rounds are quite sunilar for morning and afternoon classes and for Cohort 1 and 
Cohort 2 class comparisons. Round to round comparisons reveal systematic variations as will be 
illustrated in the figures that follow. 



[Insert Table 1 about here.] 
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Figure 2 shows a graph of a teacher selected randomly (District B, Teacher 1) with morning and 
afternoon classes with two cohorts of students. This figure shows great consistency in the time this 
teacher allocated to readuig and all instruction for 2 consecutive school years. 

[Insert Figure 2 about here.] 

Figure 3 shows average minutes spent in reading instruction for all kindergarten teachers with two 
cohorts of students. This figure illustrates the similarity of teachers within districts in terms of the 
amount of time spent in readmg instruction as well as the differences between districts on this same 
measure. 



[Insert Figure 3 about here.] 

Interactions. !Iow similar are teachers' instructional interactions with their students during reading 
instruction? Table 2 shows the results of tallies calculated from the same 9 full days of observations 
from late September through AprU as reported for time in Table 1. Therefore, these results are from 
data gathered during kindergarten reading instruction for 24 classes observed for 2 consecutive years. 

Duiing these observations each instructional interaction was coded into the major categories of 
decoding or comprehension. Those interactions focused on letter sounds, blending, phonics rules, or 
word reading 'vere classified as decoding. Scriptal and text-tied interactions were those questions 
children answered either from information they had in their heads (scriptal) or from questions 
answered in the text they read. These interactions were collectively considered comprehension. 

Teachers in all three districts are very consistent in the number of decodmg interactions they average 
for morning and afternoon classes each year, though two District B teachers have a greater number of 
decoding interactions for Cohort 2. Teachers 1 and 2 from District A, the three teachers in District B, 
and the three teachers in District C are remarkably consistent when one year's average number of 
decoding interactions are compared with the next, or when comparing one cohort to the other. Similar 
stability is apparent for District A Teacher 1 Cohort 2, and Teacher 2 in District A with both cohorts. 
Teacher 1, Cohort 1 from District B, Teacher 2 from District B, and Teacher 3, Cohort 2 as well as 
Teachers 2 and 3 from District C also show great consistency in their frequency of scriptai and text-tied 
interactions with different classes over the 2 years they were observed. 

[Insert Table 2 about here.] 

Story grammar interactions were coded when teachers asked students text-tied questions about 
characters, hcn'mg, style, or plot as children read during -eading instruction. Frequencies for this 
category are understandably low (since these data were collected m kindergarten) for all teachers with 
all classes. District A teachers asked more of these kinds of questions than District B or District C 
teachers. 



Time and interactions during story reading. Table 3 shows kindergarten teachers' time and 
interactions during story reading for the same two cohorts of students that appeared in Table 1 and 
Table 2. This activity was selected in addition to kindergarten reading instruction because it presents a 
contrast to that activity and interactions for kindergarten teachers and because most kindergarten 
teachers deem story reading to be an important part of their curriculum. Our question was whether 
the same patterns of time and interaction stability would be present for the story reading activity as it 
had been for reading instruction. These results are contained in Table 3. 

District A teachers vary the amount of time they spend reading stories to their classes quite a bit from 
morning to afternoon and from, cohort to cohort as do the teachers in both District B and District C. 
For all but two teachers in District C the frequencies of scriptal questions are actually quite low and 
somewhat unstable from cohort to cohort and class to class. Text-tied interactions also appear lo vary 
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quite a bit from teacher to teacher and from cohort to cohort with particularly low frequencies for the 
District B teachers, especially when their frequencies are compared with those of the District C 
teachers. 

[Insert Table 3 about here.] 

Figure 4 shows graphs of the amount of time a randomly selected kindergarten teacher spent reading 
stories and the average number of scriptai and text-tied interactions that teacher had with students 
during this activity. 

[Insert Figure 4 about here.] 

Similarity from round to round, AM and PM. Since the kindergarten teachers teaching half-day 
classes were actually observed 36 times over 2 y^ars, this schedule of observations permits a careful 
examination of both the amount of time and the frequency of interactions during reading and all 
instructional activities. When plotting the number of minutes allocated to decoding instruction during 
each round of observation for each teacher in Districts A and B it appears that these teachers are 
remarkably consistent from morning to afternoon. 

[Insert Figures 5 and 6 about here.] 

When plotting these same teachers' frequencies of interactions during decoding instruction, the re.sults 
are also remarkably stable. Similar patterns are apparent for these same teachers as they taught 
Cohort 2 students. 

These findings which collectively suggest substantial stability for these kindergarten teachers, 
particularly during reading instruction, raised the question of whether this type of stability would also 
be found for the sample of first grade teachers obsei-ved for full days under the same circumstances 
described for the kindergarten teachers. The next portion of this paper presents the results from 
observations of first grade teachers, 9 full days each for 2 school years with two cohorts of students. 

First Grade 

Time allocated to reading and ail instruction. Table 4 presents the first grade teachers in the same 
way that Table 1 represented their kindergarten colleagues. In this table, all school days are 
appro.xijnately the same length, just under 400 minutes. Once again, with few exceptions, teachers in 
each district tend to look more alike than any one of them looks like a teacher in one of the other two 
districts. This table shows the total minutes each teacher averaged over the nine rounds in reading and 
total instruction. 

Minutes in Table 4 are the average number of minutes ihe teacher spent in reading and in all 
instruction during the nine observations, regardless of hovv ihe teachers delivered instruction. With few 
exceptions, these results show that first grade teachers from all districts fluctuated more in their time 
allocated to reading and ail instruction than their kinderc?. -ten colleagues, though there is some year- 
to-year consistency in rank order of teachers. Teacher 4 trom District A and Teachers 1 and 4 from 
District B are exceptions to tliis finding as they are very consistent in ihe number of minutes they 
allocated to reading instruction for 2 consecutive years. Teacher 5 in District B and Teacher 2 in 
District C also allocated very similar amounts of time to all instruction for the 2 years they were 
observed. Although some teachers increased the amount of time they spent in reading instruction with 
Cohort 2 students, 9 of the 12 teachers actually decreased their minutes of total instruction with Cohort 
2 classes, the second year they were observed. 



[Insert Table 4 about here.] 
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Interactions. Table 5 presents the teachers' frequencies of interactions during reading instruction. In 
the decoding column, 5 of the 12 teachers are faL-ly stable with their average number of decoding 
interactions for Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 students, wheieas the remaining sue teachers have differences in 
their decoding frequencies of more than 20 interactions in this category. The results for the scriptal 
column reveal that 7 of the 12 teachers have frequencies for both cohorts of 10 or fewer differences 
between cohorts, and those teachers who appear stable most often have very similar tallies from one 
year to the next. Seven of the 12 teachers also have very comparable numbers of text-tied interactions 
for both cohorts. If one employs a somewhat arbitrary criterion of 10 or fewer interactions as 
constituting differences as a measure of stability for story grammar interactions, then the first grade 
teachers are quite stable in this column as well, though the low frequencies iis this category threaten the 
reliability of these results. 

[Insert Table 5 about here.] 

Correlations of AM/PM and year to year frequencies of interactions. Table 6 shows correlations from 
AM to PM classes for kindergarten teachers and year to year correlations for kindergarten and first 
grade teachers' decoding, scriptal, text-tied, and story grammar interactions. Scriptal and text-tied 
interaction.s were taJlied together for kindergarten and separately for first grade teachers. Despite the 
low number of teachers represented in each of these categories, all correlations for AM/PM teachers 
are significant at the /? = < .001 level. All but the story grammar correlations are significant for 
kindergarten teachers year to year. Only the frequency of decoding interactions produced significant 
correlations from one year to the next for first grade teachers. 

[Insert Table 6 about here.] 

Time and interactions during story reading. Taole 7 shows first grade teachers' time and interactions 
while reading stories. If these teachers are ranked for minutes and interactions allocated to reading 
stories, over half of them (56%) would be considered stable for the amount of time spent reading 
stories over the 18 times they were observed during 2 years. In addition, the correlation across the 12 
teachers on average time spent reading to Cohort 1 with average time spent reading to Cohort 2 is .74. 
Furthermore, slightly over half of these teachers (53%) would rank identically from one year to the 
next if compared on their number of text-tied questions asked to Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 students. 

[Insert Table 7 about here.] 

Similarity from round to round, year to year, stable teachers. Figures 7 and 8 present plots of 
selected first grade teachers' frequencies of decoding interactions for nine rounds each for 2 years with 
two cohorts of students. Solid lines and dots represent data collected with Cohort 1 and broken lines 
and triangles depict data collected with Cohort 2. TLe teachers plotted in Figure 7 are examples of 
teachers who .-ippeared very stable over the 2-yeaT period. In each figure the y axis represents 
frequency of decoding interactions divided into 100 unit segments. The x axis stands for the nine 
observational rou'ids. While the teachers represented in Figure 7 show the greatest lack of 
resemblance to the-nselves in the eighth and nindi rounds, they are remarkably similar in the earlier 
rounds. 

(Insert Figures 7 and 8 about here.] 

Less stable first grade teachers. Figure 8 shows plots of two first grade teachers selected because they 
are generally less stable than other teachers when comparing their frequencies of decoding interactions 
on a round by round basis for two cohorts. Whereas each of these teachers does appear quite stable 
for the 2 years on an occasional round such as Teacher 1 on Rounds 3, 5, and 7, generally their number 
of decoding interactions diften. substantially from year to year when comparing rounds. These 
differences are quite apparent for Teacher 1 on Rounds 1, 4, 6, or 8 or Teacher 3 on Rounds 2, 3, 4, or 
6, for example. 
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Discussion 

This portion of the report will center on the findings presented here in comparison to the conclusions 
of those from p/evious resea»ch on teacher stability. It will also attempt to explain why many of these 
results are quiti different from those reported previously. In additio-., possible explanations for the 
differences between fmdings for kindergarten and fust grade will be explored. 

Explanation of results. Unlike results reported by other researchers, the results reported from the 
observations of teachers in this longitudinal study were collected from fuli-<iay observations using a 
conimuous coding system that resulted in sequential interaction transcripts of entire school days. The 
coding system involved every child and group in each classroom therubv producing large tallies of the 
frequencies r" interactions on the average for most teacht^rs in ea>:-i category though there was 
substantial vat mce between teachers in the three schools foi most areas. Therefore, this system of 
data collection lends itself to capitalizing on differences between teachers because it is quite sensitive to 
numerous instructional variables. Furthermore, whole-day observations allow for data collection on 
numerous activities that last for short periods of time. These activities might be lost when observations 
are carried out only for specific activities such as small group reading for example. In addition, while 
there is change over the course of a school year that at first appears random for vii'tually every teacher, 
consistency of these changes from cohort to cohort or AM to PM suggests that these changes are in 
fact systematic. It appears that these are planful changes in instruction that reflect differences in 
student ability from the beginning to the end of a school year. Furthermore, curricula change over the 
course of the school year and one would therefore hope that teachers would do things differently in 
April than they had done in September. 

Kindetjjarten half-day classes present an unusual opportunity to study teacher stability since classes are 
almost always heterogeneous. In addition, ii may be easier for teachers to replicate themselves from 
morning to afternoon than from year to year. The kindergarten teachers observed m this study almost 
always had comparable lesson plans for their morning and afternoon classes. Furthermore, their 
"special" instruction such as physical education, music, or' library ahnost always also fell on the same 
day for both classes, a situation that is quite different from what is found for other grades where special 
schedules and other events are seldom replicated from one year to the next in exactly the same way. In 
fact, special schedules are usually rotated between grade levels every school year. As the curricula in 
each grade change throughout the school year, one would expect teachers' instructional interactions to 
change some over the year as well. 

The results that show first grade teachers overall less stable than kindergarten teachers may stem from 
some of the same issues that enable stability in kindergarten classrooms. First grades are usually 
grouped with some attention to which cliildren are placed where on the basis of the children's 
kindergarten performance. Often, teachers receive classes of differing abiliJj' on a rotated basis over a 
number of years so that one teacher will have the higher performers one year and then lower 
performers the next year as the higher performers from the next cohort rotate to oue of his/her 
colleagues. This type of rotation took place with the first grade classes in this study. One would hope 
that the ability level of classes would influence teachers' frequencies of interactions as well as time 
allocated in virtually all instructional settings. 

in addition, since all first graces are full-day programs there is greater opportunity for varying tune in 
activities. Teachers are more restricted in 150 minute slots when teaching kindergarten ckisses. They 
have fewer opportunities to vary their instruction. Furthermore, first grade teachers have a wider 
curriculum to teach than kindergarten teachers have. They have a greater number of instructioua' 
areas to present and more content to cover in those areas than their kindergarten colleagues. 

Further research is needed to explore why some teachers deviate from the more common generally 
stable patterns found for the majority of the teachers in this study. I'herc was an administrative 
intervention with one kindergarten teacher in District B between Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 to mcrcasc the 
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amount of lime and the number of instructional interactions that teacher had with Cohort 2 students. 
There was deliberate variation from Cohort 1 to Cohort 2 in the composition of first grade classrooms 
for all but one teacher in the study because of traditional rotations of groups of high performers to 
different teachers each year. Beyond these explanations, it is not clear if differences in teachers' 
behaviors are isolated occurrences or if they ,'ire common instances of human variability. 

In summary, it is encouraging to find the degree of stability reported here for a group of teachers. It is 
particularly encouraging that the kindergarten teachers were found to be stable from AM to PM as 
well as from year to y v. As research demonstrates that teachers' behaviors are somewhat stable, the 
importance of identifying teaching behaviors that prove some teachers more effective than others also 
increases in importance. 
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'labte 1 

Kindergai'lcn Instructional Time 



District A Cohort Teacher 



1 1 AM 

1 IFM 

2 1AM 
2 1 PM 
1 2 AM 

1 2 PM 

2 2 AM 
2 2 PM 

District B 1 l AM 

1 1 PM 

2 1 AM 
2 1 PM 
1 2 AM 

1 2 PM 

2 2 AM 
2 2 PM 
1 3 AM 

1 3 PM 

2 3AM 
2 3 PM 

District C 1 1 

2 1 

1 2 

2 2 

1 3 

2 3 



Note . N = 26 classes, 2 cohorts 

i 4 

ERIC 



Minutes Spent in: 



RiJatling All Instruction 

M (SD) m" (SD) 



(17.61) 


88.44 


(21.73) 


(16.58) 


92.67 


(20.48) 


(12.03) 


99.11 


(13.75) 


(15.45) 


93.33 


(4.80) 


(16.13) 


81.78 


(17.98) 


(13.93) 


71.89 


(26.63) 


(11.40) 


94.11 


(17.19) 


(12.36) 


92.89 


(15.50) 


(10,57) 


68.67 


(12.60) 


(12.33) 


64.78 


(15.02) 


(7.64) 


73.11 


(16.68) 


( 6.87) 


69.11 


(12.09) 


( 9.40) 


78.89 


(19.42) 


( /.US) 


70.22 


(18.36) 


( 8.08) 


76.78 


(15.80) 


( 7.72) 


72.11 


(13.05) 


(4.26) 


87.89 


(18.62) 


( 0.00) 


86.44 


(19.74) 


(13.23) 


70.00 


(8.09) 


( 9.27) 


71.67 


(11.03) 


(11.64) 


97.33 


(25.70) 


( 9.00) 


159.00 


(32.67) 


( 4.26) 


126..W 


(24.81) 


(10.11) 


187.22 


(37.65) 


( 9.(K)) 


86.33 


(16.11) 


(8.21) 


127.(X) 


(44.44) 



Table 2 

Kind(>rgarten Reading Instruction: Decoding; Scriptal and Text-Tied; 



Decoding 



District A 



Cohort 



Teacher 



M 



(5J2) 



District B 



District C 



1 
1 


1 A K>f 

1 AIVl 


1 

il/.crJ 


/CI oo\ 

(57,88) 


1 

1 


1 PM 




(3(J,17) 




1 Am 


132.UU 


(83,90) 




I rm 


1 'IC 'TQ 

1.53, /o 


(79.00) 


1 
1 


l> AM 




(50.24) 


1 


2 PM 


125.67 


(55.96) 


2 


2 AM 


114,44 


(74.68) 




L V v4\ 




/on 1 1 \ 

(oy.ii) 


1 
1 


1 AM 
1 Am 


AO 1 1 
OV.ii 


(52.95) 


1 
1 


1 PM 
1 1 m 


O/.jO 


(62.3/) 




1 AM 




(41.98) 


2 


1 PM 

1 I I VI 




/A'J 'IQ\ 

(47.78) 


1 


2 AM 


35.56 


(26.18) 


1 


• 2 PM 


33.67 


(19.66) 


2 


2 AM 


82.56 


(71.78) 


2 


2 PM 


79.89 


(59.43) 


1 


3 AM 


72.89 


(64.72) 


1 


3 PM 


69.33 


(50.67) 


2 


3 AM 


101.11 


(65.83) 


2 


3 PM 


110.33 


^^!.73) 


1 


1 


22.00 


(27.46) 


2 


1 


15.11 


(12.32) 


1 


2 


37.11 


(17.99) 


2 


2 


27.89 


(19.34) 


1 


3 


30.56 


(17.10) 


2 


3 


41.11 


(22.92) 



Note. N = 2(> classes, 2 ct>ht)r(s. 
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and Stoiy Grammar Interactions 



Scriptal and 
Text-Tied 



M (SD) 



81.44 


(40.50) 


103,89 


(52.93) 


99.44 


(32.69) 


93.44 


(52.13) 


45.00 


(30.69) 


40.(X) 


(21.66) 


31.11 


(12.64) 


34.44 


(24.96) 


49.11 


(14.40) 


48.56 


(15.62) 


33.78 


(19.73) 


24.78 


(17.11) 


30.56 


(12.12) 


24.44 


(17.36) 


19.56 


(18.41) 


25.78 


(16.05) 


43.11 


(28.34) 


28.89 


(25.01) 


17.67 


(12.88) 


20.33 


(14.04) 


75.78 


(29.31) 


110.22 


(41.35) 


91.67 


(.35.97) 


81.89 


(21.30) 


58.89 


(32.47) 


68.78 


(24.87) 



Story 
Grammar 



3.44 


(7.78) 


8.89 


(7.29) 


1.00 


(8.00) 


1.78 


(5.33) 


1.33 


(2.70) 


1.89 




2.22 


(4.97) 


2.00 


(4.69) 


0.22 


(0.44) 


0.56 


(0.88) 


0.11 


(0.33) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


O.ll 


(0.33) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


0.11 


(0.33) 


0.44 


(1.33) 


l.(K) 


(2.00) 


0.(K) 


(0.00) 


0.(K) 


(0.00) 


0.33 


(0.71) 


1.11 


(3.33) 


0.56 


(1.1.3) 


0.11 


(0.33) 


l.(K) 


(1.41) 


().()() 


(0.00) 



I'ablc 3 



Kindergarten Teachers' Time and Interactions During Story Reading 



MiiuUcs Spciu in 
Story Reading 



Iniciaclioiis During Story Reading 
i^^-riplal Text-Tied 



District A 



District B 



District C 



Cohort 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 

2 
I 
2 
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M 


IM2) 


M 


1 AM 




( yii) 


111 
1.11 


1 PM 






3.89 


1 AM 


7 nn 




6.22 


1 PM 




( im) 


3.00 


2 AM 


d (¥1 




0.33 


2 PM 


7 (W) 




2.00 


2 AM 


t, JO 




0.22 


2 PM 




(4.36) 


0.33 


1AM 


11.56 


(4.56) 


3.11 


1 PM 




^ O.UUj 


1 /VI 


1 AM 








1 PM 


9 22 






2 AM 


6 78 




J.ZZ 


2 PM 


3 67 


( d di\ 


1 .0 / 


2 AM 


3.78 


( 4.76) 


0.56 


Z t IVl 


z.o/ 


( 5.02) 


1.11 


3 AM 


3.33 


( 5.(K)) 


0.11 


3 PM 


5.44 


( 4.69) 


0.33 


3 AM 


4.22 


( 5.33) 


0.78 


3 PM 


2.33 


( 3.50) 


0.44 


1 


30.78 


( 8.84) 


9.11 


1 


14.89 


( 7.17) 


11.11 


2 


31.44 


(13.68) 


8.22 


2 


28.(K) 


(11.13) 


5.67 


3 


14.44 


( 5.70) 


3.78 


3 


16.22 


(12.54) 


5.67 



( 1.54) 
(5.88) 
( 6.28) 
( 5.05) 
(0.71) 
( 3.57) 
( 0.67) 
( 1.00) 

(2.09) 
( 2.60) 
( 1*^4) 
( 0.44) 
(10.92) 
( 4.00) 
( 1.^'7) 
( 3.33) 
( 0.33) 
(0.71) 
( 2.33) 
( 1.33) 

( 6.08) 
(9.45) 
(9.02) 
(4.21) 
( •1.74) 
(5.12) 



M 



3.89 
13.11 
10.11 
5.33 
0.11 
0.55 
0.00 
0.00 

3.11 

2.33 

0.22 

2.11 

0.78 

0.44 

0.11 

l.li 

0.11 

3.00 

0,89 

0.22 

30.22 
10.89 
25.89 
13.(K) 
10.56 
10.44 



( 7.10) 
(23.22) 
(10.89) 
( 8.73) 
( 0.33) 
( 1.67) 
(0.00) 
(0.00) 

(3.44) 
( 3.00) 
(0.67) 
( 5.60) 
( 2.33) 

( 101) 
( 0.33) 
( 3.33) 
(0.33) 
(6.20) 
( 2.31) 
(0.67) 

(17.48) 
(8.21) 
(17.54) 
( b.H)) 
( 7..3S) 
(12.90) 



Table 4 

First Cradc Instructional Time 



DistriciA Cohort T<-nchcr \l 



1 1 38.67 

2 1 30.00 

1 2 51.00 

2 2 33.22 

1 3 25.00 

2 3 50.33 

1 4 60.56 

2 4 59.89 

District B l i 42 57 

2 1 42.78 

1 2 38.56 

2 2 42.44 

1 3 45.11 

2 3 37.13 

1 4 41.67 

2 4 41.44 

1 .*» 36.00 

2 5 40.33 

1 6 27.11 

2 6 3^).00 

DisliictC 1 1 44.25 

2 1 41.44 

1 2 42.(K) 

2 2 26.44 



Note . N = 24 cla.sscs, 2 cohorts. 

er|c 2 J 



Minutes Spent in: 



*^*^ad">8 All Instruction 



(M2) 

. ^ . 


M 




(21. /3) 


95.89 


(42.32) 




64.67 


(24.83) 




84.67 


(27.06) 




64.22 


(23.81) 


/on 


121.22 


(31.14) 


/'II nQ\ 


109.56 


(27.26) 


(1 


132.22 


(21.83) 


(15.24) 


113.11 


(26.34) 


(12.31) 


99.33 


(28.67) 


\ IJ.UZ) 


89.11 


(31.70) 


(n.42) 


123.44 


(35.76) 


(23.39) 


90.78 


(30.73) 


(17.60) 


87 22 




(14.55) 


67.50 


(25.78) 


(12.11) 


120.33 


(45.29) 


(19.72) 


93.67 


(28.07) 


(11.75) 


124.67 


(27.98) 


(11.29) 


127.67 


(22.15) 


(11.83) 


112.89 


(35.11) 


(16.58) 


79.44 


(10.91) 


(12.14) 


92.13 


(40.12) 


(26.08) 


107.56 


(20.06) 


(.32.16) 


103.44 


(41.74) 


(25.44) 


10.5.56 


(37.79) 



o ■ 



Table 5 

First Grade Reading Insiructioiii Decoding, Scriptal, Tcxt-Tied, and Stoi> (Jrainniar Interactions 



District A 



Cohort 



Teacher 



Decoding 



Scriplal 



Text-Tied 
M tSD) 



Slosy Grammar 



District B 



District C 



I 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

2 



1 
1 

2 
2 

3 
4 
4 

1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 

1 

1 

2 
2 



205.78 
210.44 
28(i.89 
249..56 
181.56 
277.(K) 
447.89 
455.11 

323.43 
339.67 
2.54.00 
266.00 
?37.33 
249.88 
217.22 
183.22 
271.33 
280.22 
141.67 
211.00 

163.62 
127..% 
79.44 
162.(H) 



( 79.44) 
(108.89) 
(102.24) 
( 74.44) 
(80.51) 
( 77.92) 
( 87.57) 
(123.30) 

( 94.68) 
( 77.76) 
( 79.81) 
( 66.95) 
( 83.50) 
(138.81) 
( 63.19) 
( 59.28) 
( 72.48) 
( 77.25) 
( 37.53) 
(60.74) 

(90.14) 
(91.94) 
( 47.87) 
( 61.94) 



40.89 
34.78 
21.22 
22.78 
29.56 
68.00 
52.56 
69.44 

35.29 
35.44 
57.44 
47.67 
35.11 
90.38 
45.78 
51.11 
45.56 
87.11 
56.67 
66.67 

110.38 
57.(KI 
42.11 
42.78 



(18.37) 
(22.88) 
(l'A34) 
(19.57) 
(17.98) 
(27.39) 
(23.13) 
(30.69) 

(25.53) 
(17.57) 
(37.62) 
(30.94) 
(31.47) 
(35.13) 
(17.44) 
(.^7.21) 
(24.28) 
(41.07) 
(26.63) 
(34.69) 

(65.25) 
(30.45) 
(21.67) 
(23.03) 



34.67 
26.'14 
25.22 
17.67 
21.56 
55.33 
48.33 
37.00 

42.57 
48.00 
74.44 
73.37 
41.78 
14.38 
65.22 
46.78 
72.78 
53.44 
66.56 
56.89 

57.38 
44.89 
34.22 
4^).89 



(15.07) 
( 9.57) 
(26.30) 
(15.03) 
(11.00) 
(37.49) 
(15.88) 
(21.93) 

(27.57) 
(18.85) 
(19.04) 
(50.40) 
(18.63) 
( 9.32) 
(17.56) 
(19.29) 
(36.49) 
(24.45) 
(22.82) 
(25.08) 

(39.12) 
(25.34) 
(17.18) 
(22.99) 



17.78 
8.56 
l.ll 
8.67 
8.00 
10.11 
18.56 
19.78 

42.57 
35.22 
26.56 
13.89 
8.44 
2.00 
23.89 
23.44 
11.33 
13.22 
5.44 
11.67 

8.62 
19.78 
0.78 
3.78 



(18.50) 
( 7.94) 
( 2.42) 
(13.57) 
(10.40) 
(12.37) 
(15.60) 
( 9.59) 

(23.08) 
(20.27) 
(14.09) 
(18.98) 
(7.11) 
( 2.45) 
(16.69) 
(26.06) 
(10.91) 
(18.80) 
(10.45) 
(14.84) 

(9.10) 
(20.72) 
( 2..33) 
( 6.72) 



Note . N = 24 classes, 2 cohorts 



90 
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Table 6 



H^rA^vTil^ ^t^""''' J>^<^t»in8» Scriptal, Text-Tied, and Story Grammar IiUeractions for 

Half-Day or Whole-Day hjiidergarten and First Grade Teachers 



K, AM/PM ^ 



K, YR/YR ^ 



Decoding Scriptal Text-Tied Text-Tied 



1st GRADE YR/YR M .15 .61 



Scriptal Story 



Ci ram mar 



.55 



.80 



Note . All underlined correlations arc significant p = < .001. 



'I able 7 

First Grade Teachers' Time and Interactions During Stoi^ Reading 



District A Cohort 



1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

District B ] 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

District C 1 

-> 

1 

2 



ERIC ^'o 



Minutes Spent in 
Story Reading 



Teacher M (SD ) 



1 


2.89 


( 3.76) 


1 


5.22 


( 5.95) 


2 


12.11 


(11.11) 


2 


8.89 


(9.60) 


3 


2.11 


( 2.71) 


3 


5.44 




4 


6.44 


( 6.77) 


4 


4.22 


(6.44) 


1 


4.44 


(8.13) 


1 


8.56 


( 7.45) 


2 


9.67 


( 6.22) 


2 


12.44 


(10.39) 


3 


16.44 


(7.40) 


3 


20.25 


( 9.07) 


4 


15.89 


( 8.24) 


4 


26.22 


( 8.60) 


5 


18.67 


(14.25) 


5 


14.44 


( 6.60) 


6 


9.44 


( 6.28) 


6 


2().67 


(8.51) 


4 


8.67 


(3.16) 


1 


6.25 


(13.49) 


1 


6.22 


(10.71) 


2 


8.44 


(15.32) 


2 


12.33 


(8.43) 



Interactions During Story Reading 
vScriptal Text-Tied 



M (SD) 



1.78 


( 4.32) 


0.44 


( 1.33) 


. 2.56 


( 5.59) 


3.78 


( 6.98) 


0.33 


(1.00) 


0.44 


( 0.73) 


1.56 


( 3.43) 


1.33 


(4.00) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


0.89 


( 1.27) 


3.00 


(7.18) 


3.11 


( 6.57) 


2.22 


( 2.49) 


11.75 


(23.11) 


4.56 


( 4.72) 


7.44 


(13.95) 


3.(X) 


( 3.28) 


2.67 


(4.82) 


1.89 


( 2.71) 


5.33 


( 6.26) 


2.22 


( 3.80) 


7.13 


(19.36) 


3.78 


( S.84) 


?>^^ 


( 6..S8) 


5.67 


( 6.95) 



M (SD) 



0.44 


( 0 88^ 


3.33 




1.11 




0.67 


I 1 001 


0.56 


( 1.67) 


2.67 


( 4.50) 


2.00 


i S 601 


3.22 




0.11 


( 0.33) 


3.22 


(3.96) 


7(K) 


(6.38) 


11.44 


(18.57) 


3.44 


( 5.41) 


0.13 


( 0.35) 


3.44 


(3.68) 


5.22 


(6.92) 


5.(K) 


( 4.27) 


3..33 


(4.56) 


2.01) 


( 2.55) 


8..% 


(10.28) 


2.11 


(3.44) 


l.(K) 


(1.77) 


0.22 


(0.67) 


2.(K) 


(3.04) 


6.22 


(9.1.3) 



•^7 



Figure 1 



CATEGORIES A*WD COOES 



ACTIVITIES 



10 >tan-rn 3erueeian*l T<m. 

U «n4ck» lunch, rase, rcctss, bachrm. 

12 5re« play (children choos«) 

iJ op«n/clos« aeciwif^ji. 



op«n/clos« accivicies 
14 cransicion 



20-39 Teacher nirtcted In........... 

^1 Arc, husic, Cue & Paace, P.'e: 

Science 

Oecodiag, NOT followed by wrieten 
Maeh 

Language 

Decoding followed by wrieten cexc 
Reading (in a reading bk) 
Workbook asiignacnca 
Teaeher-Asaigned-Ccncera 
Show i Tell, Newa, Sharing 



'.2 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 



22 

i2. 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



HfTERACTIONS (all are teacher-initiaced) 
10«Te«.Tl«d rn»p,,w^^^^^^ 

11 flackground Knowlldae — 

12 Vocabulary " ^ 

opinion 

Seauenciiig, Prediction 
Word Com£reheniion"l 
Sentence £o»pi te when child 
lantence Cotnp: TI J reads 

Procedural Q'« or Directives 
(instructional) 

kia^'r^^ ^""P" Implicit 
_Storv Gramn.., a^frrsnrr 

Setting: TE 

Plot ! T£ I 

Character: T^ 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



Theaat TE 

isetlas: TZ 
Plot : TI 
Charaeeer: TI 
Theaa: TI 



narrative cexc 
when children 
reading 



40 Other 

41 General Probe 

42 General Review 

43 Corre cting Work 

FEEDBACK 
10 
11 

12 
13 
U 

L5 
16 



Lauds Task 

£aUs on Another, ignores 
T yodels or Gives Answer 



33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 



whole class 99 
hflterog 800 

hoBog 900 higher '/ higher acii-u 
chdigic.SNOT ,.et daily 
3rd digie 4 of groups 
boya 2 girls 1 



Adult Reading 

Independent Wk. Preparation 
TMt taking Practice 
Library 
Spelling 

Writing (Composition) 
l^nguaga experience 
I-'dapendent work 
Sustained silent reading 
indiv. child reads to class aeU- 
aalected material 

50 Oehar 

51 movi., p.rcy, cehearsal, fire drill. 

52 ctaeing 



SO DtcQdlng 

fef'f" «d vowels) 

52 Whol« Word 

" rrji"?**'"''' "''''"8 ^-p. 

54 S£elling 

55 Jli;ifning (oral cask only) 
JO _Sounding Out Words 

57 Sentence Reading 

58 P»ragraph~Reading 

j9 Blending (oral casL only) 

nO Oral f.^nauafj^ n.».i^ — ^. 

"1 Word Repe eieian ' — 

62 Phra ^ or Sent. Reoeci-cn 

oj Word Prod uction 

64 Phrase or Sentence ?r£duc::cr. 

70 Gramma r 

71 
72 
73 
74 



31 

32 

86 



17 
18 
19 

:o 
n 

22 



Parts of Speech 

gj££/concractions/plara:s ^.ssess :v.s 
Ca£ital Letters (as m oroper I 

Punctuation/abbrev./aipnaoecL^^"' ' 

Phonics Rules 
Classification 



Z52A»ga Reading Ion gar :hac. 



Gives Rule 

Encourages, Gives Hi-- 
Homewk Asslgn/Wricron'- 
^uaiicy Oependenc 
Asks for Ex£lanaci=n 
Teacher Exeenda 
Teacher Suggests re-^xj 



lie-. 



ERIC 
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Figure 2 



Mwwm W m KmtKa^nu», Instructional ^T^*"' ^ 



COHOHr I 




68.67 



15. 2Z 



6178 



COHORT 2 



Figure 3 



District A 






135.78 



1 1 6 , I 

•0 30 50 



70 ^0 110 130 '^i 

K IWTERACTI0N8 



i^igure 3, continued 



D 



I3TRICT 



Cohort 




12133 



2 IIT33 



PM. 



Z DIM 



Jmoo 



] 125.67 



An 







kUODINQ 


~1 llt.tt 




1 31.11 


SCRIPTAL AND TEXT-TlEP 
STORY QRAHMAB. 




Ij2.22 








00 



10 



30 



50 



ERIC 



_ 70 HO 
X INTERACriONS 



110 



130 



Cohort 



l^igure 3; continued 



DrjfRICT B 



leaclii 



er 



AM. 



0.22 



Zl 6^.11 



I 1056 



J f 8.56 



] 67.56 



2 

I 



O.ll 



J33.78 



DCCODINQ 

SCRIPTAL AND TEXT-TIED 
STDRV GRAMMAR 



P.M. 



0.00 



J2478 



62.11 




Figure 3, continued 



Cohort 



1eack 



er 



AH. 



O.lt 



ID 35.56 
J30.56 



0.00 



~l 33.67 



AM. 



p.n 



ERIC 



7 



OECOOINS 1 A9 


0.00 


SCRIPTAL AND TEXT-TUD 
SrORY GRAMMAR 


7Q M 


^_ 125.78 
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Figure 5 

Plots of District A Teachers' Minutes Allocated to Decoding 
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Plots of District B Teachers' Minutes Allocated to Decoding 
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Figure 7 

Plots of Fairly Stable First Grade Teachers 
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IMols of Uss Stable First Grade Teachers 
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